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This booklet is an evaluation of the use of homework 
as it contributes to learning. The main contention of the booklet is 
that as often as possible homework should be in the form of 
independent study projects and should be interesting and enjoyable 
rather than boring or overly difficult. It is suggested that homework 
assignments which are too long or too disagreeable create a great 
deal of anxiety in students, particularly those most anxious to 
succeed. The document refers to experiments in which homework loaos 
were reduced in school systems with no noticeable decline in 
accomplishment, while children and their families both seemed pleased 
with the change. Unpleasant homework assignments are also criticized 
as leading to cheating, since many students do not see the need for 
doing the work themselves. It is stated that it is not in fact known 
whether or not homework detracts from the student's interest or 
vitality in the classroom. Creative assignments which genuinely 
challenge stuients and are geared to their ability levels are seen as 
useful when assigned in moderation. A bibliography by the EPIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education of other literature on the subject 
of homework is included. (CD) 
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EDUCATION AS A CONTINUING PROCESS 



So much has been spoken and written about, the information explo- 
sion of the mid-twentieth century, its causes and its implications for 
education, that ve do not need to be reminded of its influence on our 
daily activities. 

One of the results of technological expansion is the way in which 
we emphasize education as a continuing process. We have long known 
that education cannot lake place only in the classroom during the 
prescnbcd hours of the school day. It goes on during every minute that 
the student is outside the classroom, cither at home, among friends, or 
in the larger community. In the past, the recognition of a need for 
contmuity meant (hat a tradition was established whereby the school 
assigned homework, closely related to guided study in school hours. 
As classroom studv techniques have changed in recent years, however, 
emphasis has tended to change from the read-summarize-revicw type 
of assignment to the independent study project which will be discussed 
in this report. 

STUDY 

During the 1950s and '60s, surveys showed that the traditional 
study hall and supervised study in the classroom were the dominant 
practices. (8, 13, 14, 20)* More recently, many schools have ex- 
perimented with honors study halls directed toward a more indepen- 
dent form of study. Increasingly, however, schools seem to be relying 
much less on structured study periods, and more on independent study. 
Students are being encouraged to work alone or in groups on projects 
of special local or national significance. Such projects often include 
filming, tope recording interviews, producing small publications, etc. 
The students produce something creative, with a moderate amount of 
supervision, and learn a great deal in the process. (30) Programs such 
as the Foxfire projects, local Bicentennial projects, and others that use 
home and community resources represent good examples of the trend 
toward individualized study methods. 

Schools today are becoming more aware of the riches of other 

*Numbc^^ m parentheses jppearinii m (he tcM tclci lo ihc ScfcclcJ RctcrcncCs beginning on 
p. 28 
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cultures, so that the many different ethnic heritages of the United 
States are recogni/ed as having valuable contributions to make to the 
learning experiences of all students. This eihnic awarenes.-, has also led 
to the development of new approaches to leammg. Projects involving 
the study of Native American groups and their customs, or of aspects 
of Spanish-speaking, Asian, and African cultures, are becoming com- 
monplace in schools, especially those havmg a percentage of students 
of these backgrounds. (30) 

In addition, schools have established study programs to assist 
disadvantaged students, who have experienced problems with the 
single language and unicultural approach traditionally offered by 
schools Individually-guided study, the tutoring of younger children by 
older in the classroom itself, creative projects of all kinds, are all 
helping to right the imbalances in education, attempting to provide a 
system representative of the ideal of equal opportunity for all. (30) 

Study Methods 

What is effective stud>? What methcxls are confiniied by research 
on learning? What methods do students usually use? Where do pupils 
of different ages and abilities study best — in the regular class, in 
periods set aside for study, in a traditional .study hall, in the library, at 
home, or independently in more creative surroundings? If at school, 
how should their study be supervised, by whom, for what purpose, by 
what methods? If homework is given, we .should a.sk for what purpose, 
at what ages, under what conditions? And finally, we .should ask the 
po.ssibly embarrassing question. What results are achieved through 
homework and supervised study? 

Traditionally books, pamphlets, and films on how to .study have 
cmphas»/ed the advisabilit) of a suitable place for study, regular study 
times, independent stud\, freedt)m from distractions, the taking of 
notes, preliminary review and skimming, outlining, and illu.strating 
general rules and principles with examples. Considerable research on 
the relative value of these .skills was done from 1920 to 1940, but with 
inconclusive results. Although outlining .seemed to be bettei than 
underlining, rereading, and certain other methods tested, there was no 
convincing evidence that underlining mam ideas in the text or making 
notes in outline fonn was superior to spending the .same amount of 
time in thoughtful reading of the selection and refiecUve recall. 



This early research stressed methods which, although still in use, 
have tended' to be replaced by more modem concepts of how students 
learn best, as well as by new methods which encourage less memoriza- 
tion and more intuitive, analytic thought. In short, the new approach to 
learning and teaching is to emphasize creative possibilities, while at 
the same time providing a firm base of knowledge and study skills to 
use as tcx)ls in a demanding and professionally-oriented society. (30, 
32) 

According to current theories of learning, the student should (a) 
hav; one or more objectives for study; (b) have a plan for reaching 
those objectives: (c) implement the plan, and (d) derive satisfaction 
from the learning experience that convs about in this process. In other 
words, learning must become integrated with the individual's purpose. 
She/he must be actively involved. The experience must be accom- 
panied or followed by satisfaction. The modem psychology of Icaming 
emphasizes motivation, problem solving, the role of anxiety, interper- 
sonal relations, meaningfulness, reinforcement of any move in the 
right direction, goals and expectations, and the use of whatever is 
learned. 

A list of study methcxJs based on research would include the 
following points for teachers and students to keep in mind: 

L Select, if possible, materials and problems .hat meet a need or 
arouse a student's interest. 

2. Place any learning task in its total context, in the light of the 
purposes, values, interests, and reasons for doing it. and its 
relation to other activities. 

3. Set appropriate, immediate, and concrete objectives, as well as 
long-term goals. 

4. Start with the simple and concrete, and progress gradually to 
the more complex skills and abstract concepts. 

5. Relate previous knowledge ^nd associations to new leaming as 
part of a whole. Learn to see the common elements, find the 
underlying principles, and relate the new experience to your 
own life. 

6. Take an active altitude toward the leaming. Expect success. 

7. Relate details m a meaningful sequence or pattern; see facts in 
their relationships; sense the .structure of the whole. 
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8. Practice a skill in the varied situations in which it is needed to 
make it relatively permanent and precise. 

9. Learn thoroughly important facts and skills. One of the greatest 
wastes of study time results from .stopping before the facts are 
fixed in mind. 

10. Put facts and other kinds of learning to use in new situations; 
this not only aids memory but also extends concepts. 

11. Obtain evidence of progress and the attainment of goals. 

Ideally, teacher guidance in study involves (a) understanding of 
individual students— their stage of development, their ideas of them- 
selves, their study proce.sses, what is actually going on in their minds, 
their readiness for a certain kind of learning; (b) providing appropriate, 
concrete, challenging materials, and suggesting timely topics ami 
realistic, practical problems; (c) promoting interpersonal relations that 
fumi.sh incentives for, or Sv^cial reinforcement of learning; (d) en- 
couraging student mitiative in setting their own meaningful goals, 
finding worthwhile problems, discovering their own be.st ways of 
learning; and (e) reinforcing and making students aware of (hose of 
their study methods which are effective. The classroom teacher should 
not try to impose any particular methtxl of study on all students. Nor 
should any student's first fumbling steps be discouriiged. 

Application of Study Methods 

Certain general methixJs of effective learning may be applied to all 
subjects. For example, in learning to write, the classroom teacher and 
the class should give attention to; 

Need for writing, such as wanting to do what other people are 
doing, label belongings, make a valentine, write a story. 
Gmls or standards— the finished prcxiuct should be. 
Pwm— what t(? do to achieve the goals— thinking; physical posi- 
tions, movement, etc. 

End mvw//— what use will be made of the writing? What pleas- 
ure can it give? 

A'rrtrmr— going through the steps leading to improvement, with 
acceptance of early immature stages, unique approaches, and ap- 
proval of progress. 



In reading, effective leiirning takes place when instruction and 
practice are appropriate to tiie student's present development, when: 

she/he finds books and other nuiterial interesting and valuable 
she/he feels a need to read. 

she/he engages in a progression of appropriate reading experiences 
she/he is neither allowetl niorelv to mark time nor push too fast. 

This approach is especially important in indi\iduall> guided stud> 
students are encouraged to work at their own pace, to achieve at their 
own leveL According to many research and development centers 
speciali/ing in individually guided education, these methods can have 
excellent results. (30) 

The learning process is highly individual. Bach student may be at a 
somewhat tiinercnt stage in effective stud> methods, each may have 
worked out methods that make sense (o her/him. These method's may 
be more helplul at a given time than niethods prescribed b> a checklist 
or other ideali/ed form. (23) 

Knowing the stage or level which the student has attained is 
essential in helping her/him to find and take the next step forward 
Since the student must constniLt concepts out of personal experience, 
an effective kinti o\ homework might be a series of graded experiences 
leading to mature understanding of a given problem or topic 

Trends in Study 

Guided or supervised study has passed through many stages, lotlect 
ing various concepts of the cLissrooni teacher's work When teaching 
no longer consists chieil) of assigning tasks and hearing recitations, 
guiding students' study becomes a recognized responsibility of the 
teacher. It shoukL in fact, become an intrinsic part of the teaching 
priKCss. Learning how to learn is in some respects as importani an 
outcome of education as the facts learned. 

AUer 1940 supervised stud> became more a part of student respon 
sibilit) than it had been before. (22) in order to be effective, however. 
It still requires teacher guidance. If they are not given sufficient help, 
students tend to persist too long in iheir initial trial and error habits 
This condition is partl> due io failure to analyze study methods and to 
determine those wlhch .ire best for students of different abilities Since 
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results of how-io-study courses sar> with ditfereiit classroom groups 
and ditTerent students, a school might find it adsisable to set up a 
selective or dilYerential plan of stud> -supers ision. 

The most recent treiul is toward independent studs [)n^jects. As 
mentioned earlier, these have the dual benefit of pros iding the students 
v\'ith a challenging assignment through sshich thes can exercise their 
creativity, at the same tune learning certain specific skills. For exam- 
ple, should a group of students elect to svork on an independent studs 
project consisting of a small publication on li)cal residents, or on a 
small Bicentennial project, the> will learn some of the pmtessional 
aspects of communication that svould normallv onl> be asailable to 
them much later in their work experience. A community research 
project, for instance, niav involse students in a wide sariety of skills, 
from inters iewing to pnxluction, to checking fact,s for accuracv, to 
dealing with equipment and service suppliers. Most of this aciisit) 
must be carried on outside the classroom. 

Study in the Classroom 

Many schools base abandoned the traditional study hall in fasor of 
supervised studv in each classroom. Insesiigations base suggested that 
supervised study should te an intrinsic part of a unit of work extending 
over several days or weeks. It should inclmie planning ways of 
studying, as well as preparing and gising oral and written reports 
individually or in groups. (20) 

With slow learning students in a class in Bconomic Geography II, a 
plan of supervised study was intriKluced to Lounteract indiflcrence and 
absenteeism The class chose certain countries to study. Their reading; 
of three textbooks was guided by a Work Plan Guide Sheet and 
facilitated by diction tirics iind maps s\hich were prosided for Ctich 
student in this program homework was eliminated altogethei, Each 
class period was sp^nt in cooperatise study in which the students felt 
free to consult one another and the teacher. When each one had 
completed work on a topic, she/he shared study findings with the 
whole class The students liked this method oi learning and lelt they 
were "getting somewhere." The classroom teacher welcomed the 
opportunity to work with individual students and to meet individual 
needs, even though adJlional time and effort had to be insested in 
preparation. 
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Plans for supervised sliiclv in each subject, used flexibly jind 
skillfull), give students specific mstruction and practice in how to 
stud). As assignuicnts become more creative and emphasi/e problem- 
solving and research, the classrwiiK library, and laboratory become 
more effective places for studv than the traditional study hall. 

When the students actually begin mdependent, creative study pro- 
jects, the horizons expand even further than the school itself, reaching 
into the community and utili/iug its resources. Learning should not 
only refer to the world beyond the classroom, but it usually docs 
lake place outside it, in a variety of settings. 

The total study pattern should include (a) mstruction in how to study 
a particular assignment, (b) practice under supervision m the class- 
room, and (c) opportunity to complete unfinished \Nork and engage in 
voluntary leisure reading and other worthwhile activities. 

Instruction is most effective when principles, skills, and concepts 
relevant to the assignment with which the student is already familiar 
are reviewed in advance. She/he can then relate the new ideas to a 
previous "hierarchical cognitive structure'' (,^). Gagne, m an unpub- 
lished speech, outlined steps for giving specific verbal instruction before 
the reading of a selection; 

1. Identify what the student is to learn from the selection. 

2. Direct her/his attention to important parts. 

3. Recall relevant principles or concepts inuiiediately before the 



4. Guide her/his thinking process by means of specific questions on 
each main step in the reading-thinking prcKcss. (3) 
Directed study at its best is guided learning. 



Many strands of educational philosophy and method arc woven into 
homework practices. F'or many years mcmonzattan was emphasi/.ed. 
The idea that ''keeping the student's nose to the grindstone" disci- 
plines her/his mind was long cited to justify difficult and disagreeable 
homework assignments. 

The interest strand was strengthened by Pestalozx.i, who diverted 
attention away from the student's failure to learn and emphasized the 
teacher's failure to interest the student and hold her/his attention. 



reading. 
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While recognizing the importance of inieresi. Herbart believed that 
inieresi grows oui of knowledge. Accordingly, he was concerned that 
students learn so that they would become interested in further learning. 

The aaiviry strand recognized the importance of student initiative 
and responsibiliiy in learning and emphasized the objective of helping 
students use their out-of-school time effectively. These various strands 
of educational philosophy are still intertwined in the homework as- 
signments of loday. The independent study approach re-emphasizes 
these philosophies: interest and challenge are the keys. (30) 

Objectives 

It is always timely to ask some questions about hoinework: What 
ends arc to he achieved by home study? Is it beneficial to the student? 
Will It help her/his experience of the learning process? 

Among the objectives frequently given are the following: 

1. To stimulate voluntary effort, initiative, independence, responsi- 
bility, and self-direction Able students want homework that 
poses a problem and gives them a chance to use their own ideas 
or read the books they want to read. They detesi unnecessary 
drill. 

2. To encourage a carryover of worthwhile school activities into 
permanent leisure interests. We mast guard against homework 
that usurps after-school hours which students could use more 
constructively. Overwhelming quantities of homework also tend 
to defeat the purpose of out-of-schiwl assignments. 

3. To supplement and support the school experience through related 
home activities. 

4. To reinforce schiwl learning by providing the necessary practice, 
integration, and application. 

5. To acquaint parents with what their children are learning in 
scluH)l, and to invite their help when !osirable. 

At the same tune we should recognize that home conditions are 
often not conducive to study and that excessive homework may cause 
tension and an\iet> in some students. This is especially true with the 
children ot ambitious parents: they feel the strain of competition for 
high marks and college entrance. 

In spite of these problems, honiev.ork can still be viewed as 
valuable, though the shift from memorization and other routine ac- 
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liviiics 10 inicrpreiaiion and evidenced undenslandinp lends lo make ii 
a more personal and ol'ieii enjoyable undertaking 

There are variaiions in ihe amiHini of linw speni in homework 
depending on a number of inierrclaied facions. The amount of time 
required In any siudy aciivity also varies with ihe standards of the 
school, Ihe suiiabiliiy of ihe curriculums, and the quality of the 
insiruciion. 

Siudenis' backgrounds mighi lend lo influencjE ihesr study habits, li 
was long believed ihai children and parcnis from seme socioeconomic 
backgrounds were less likely lo lake schooling seriously than those from 
oiher backgrounds. In ihis view, upper- and middle-class parents were 
ihoughl 10 value schcx)l learning more highly than ihiosc from lower 
MK-iocconomic groups. For ihis reason, they were believed lo favor 
honie\fcork more ihan oiher parenis did. Thi^ siereoiype is changing, 
ho\fcever, wiih ihe changing aiiiiude loward siudenis from lower- 
income groups. These siudenis, in lum, are becoming increasingly 
awan^ of ihe value education can have. 

The abiliiv of ihe siudenis may also influence the lime they spend in 
study. .11 schiwls m which standards of achievement are below the 
abih'iv of most students, the lime spent on study is less than should be 
expected. But in schcx>ls in uhich the \^ork is challenging, the superior 
student mav spend !^o or more hours in home study. The relation 
hci\^een abilit) and lime spent in study also varies with different 
subiect fields and differem teachers. Unless excessive, participation in 
extraclass jctiMlies, home duties, and remunerative work do not have 
a detrimental effect. In fact, the tonic effect of success in social 
rehuons ulien stimulates students to study more effectively. 

The i\pe o! homex^ork assignment affects home-study lime. For 
example", in one high schcn^l a hisior> teacher gave wniien assignments 
of a rather mechanical nature that required considerably more than an 
hour everv niuht. She checked this homework carefully so that the 
students leli compelled to do it. As a result, they neglected less 
detinue but more creative projects. 

Since the relationship beiueen siudv lime and scholarship involves 
man> factors, the results of research are conflicting. One survey of 
high'schiwl students reported practically no relation between the hours 
given to studv and course marks; whereas in another high hchcx)l there 
uas some evidence that time spent in study paid dividends in scholar- 
ship The high achsevers in the ninth grade \^ere spending more time 
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in Mudy ihan iho low achieicrs. In elcnieniar> school the correlaiion 
bciHccn schi>«>l marks and lime speni in homc\\ork was ver> small, 
a rclaiumship, ol course, influenced bv ihc pupils' proficiency. (II) 

Kinds of Homework and Study Projects 

Homework assignmenis may be arranged on a coniinuum from ihc 
exiremc of mechanical, routine exercises required of all siudenls lo ihe 
oiher cxircmc of creaiivc projecis or experiments undertaken voluniar- 
ily by individuals. 

The kind of homework assigned is fully as impoitani as ihe amount 
of time speni on ii. The values lo be achieved through homework 
determine both the kind and the amount. The students' feelings of 
strain and annoyance may result more from the kind of homework they 
are given than from the amount of time it takes. The kind of studying 
done depends a great deal on the nature of the assignment. Exercises 
that can be done mechanically encourage copying; thev may arouse 
resentment, especially on the part of able students. If the assignment 
requires a "research'' type of reading ' - students obtain practice in 
kKating sources of information they need. An assignment that calls for 
initiative, imagination, and individual effort gives no opportunity to 
eopy and challenges the students to work effectively. Classroom 
teachers should guard against giving asiJgnments that result in low 
energy output and general dissatisfaction with school. Independent 
study projects and creative assignments generally challenge students, 
thereby resulting in a better quality of work and higher degree of 
comprehension, (30) 

Written work is often required, probably because it constitutes 
evidence that the student has done the assignment. As a way of 
appraising students' knowledge, however, a discussion is more 
stimulating to the class and less burdensome to the teacher than written 
homework. 

Assignments are often vague. Some teachers still do not acquaint 
students with the specific skills and abilities a given assignment 
requires. Often the students do not know why they are to read a 
chapter: to learn specific isolated facts? to get the main ideas? to relate 
details to the main ideas and to get the author's pattern of thought? to 
draw inferences and conclusions? to answer questions in the b(X>k? to 
raise their own questions? to relate the content to what they have 
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previously learned? lo relate ihe conieni lo oiher experiences? or lo 
apply whal ihcy have learned Co practical life siiuaiions? 

Assignmenis should be planned so lhat they require a variciy of 
sliidy methods, thus helping lo build a repertory of study skills. 
Students should also learn to integrate different kinds of study experi- 
ences and to develop increasingly the ability to determine the specific 
approach that is appropriate to a given task. 

In addition, they should be encouraged to take part in the detailed 
planning of assignments. 

Problems with Homework 

Homework gives rise to a number of problems. There is the 
widespread problem of copying another's homework. Copying defeats 
the purpose of homework and may have a long-term detrimental effect 
on both the individual who copies from another and the person who 
allows her/his work to be copied. If the student who copies or permits 
(he copying of homework feels guilty about it, the homework problem 
lakes on a mental-hygiene aspect. Homework may also affect family 
relations. 

1. Copyini^ vs. shurin)^. Cheating and sharing arc fwo n^clhods of 
cix>peration in getting one's homework done. Cheating is in- 
volved when one student copies another's homework; students 
who do this may be depriving themselves of the learning experi- 
ence which the homework is expected to give. Sharing is 
involved when students work together on a homework assign- 
ment, each learning from the others, as well as contributing to 
the accomplishment of the task. There should be more opportu- 
nity for this kind of sharing. When homework assignments are the 
same for all pupiU in the class, and when they consist of 
mechanical exercises requiring no originality and little initiative, 
conditions are just right for copying. 

The extent of copying naturally varies m different schools and 
communities, and with the ability of the individual and the nature 
of the assignnienl. These last two factors are interrelated. The able 
student dcvs not need to copy; she/he understands an assignment 
but may copy routine euTcises just because they are of no 
interest or value t<» her/hun. Creative, independent lessons 
would help eliminate this pr )blem. 

15 
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High school sludcnts have given vanous reasons for copying and 
for permitting others lo copy their homework. They may have 
copied others' homework because they had forgotten the assign- 
mcnt, because they did not know how to do it themselves, or for 
other reasons. They permitted others to copy their homework 
because they wanted to help their friends and be loyal to them or 
to thicir gang. Sometimes they were afraid of arousing an- 
tagonism or losing friends if they did not comply with a request 
to lend someone a liomework paper. Some may have had in 
mind the pnident thought that they might sometime be in need of 
similar assistance. But more and more, students seem to be 
reaJizing that homework is really designed to help them. (30) 

2. Homework and family relations. The help a student gets from 
parents or older brothers and sisters is often extremely valuable. 
On the other hand, some parents while meaning well, only 
confuse the student by using methods different from those used 
in school. Others put too much pressure on their children to 
achieve academic success. Ideally, parents can help the student 
by pointing out the principles involved in particular assignments, 
giving illustrations of those principles, and making suggestions 
for the student's own study. They should encourage the student 
to use her/his initiative and lo take responsibility. In that way 
they can help guide their children in learning hiiw to learn. 

3. Health aspects. Differences in the effects of homework on the 
health of individual students may be due to differences in their 
general health and intelligence, the time spent in traveling to and 
from school, and home and neighl)orho<xl conditions. Homework 
is easy and pleasant for some students, but burdensome for 

' others. On certain students homework makes excessive demands; 
they feel oppressed and depressed by it. Yet evidence that 
homework causes excessive fatigue or is detrimental to health is 
difficult to obtain. 

Some teachers believe that very few students arc so conscien- 
tious as to endanger their health by excessive study. Yet exces- 
sive tension and a sense of press«ire often are associated with 
homework assignments that are not appropriate to the individual. 
Late hours spent in study and the inability to complete assign- 
ments may make a conscientious student depressed and anxious. 
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Such anxiety is self-defeating. It has been found that extremely 
anxious studcms tend to spend a large proportion of their study 
lime chinking about themselves and other things. On the other 
hand, some students feel more secure when they have had 
homework to prepare them for the class discussion. 

In order to maintain mental health, children and young people 
need to engage in worthwhile out-of-schwl tasks suited to their 
' individual capacities. Homework should supply such tasks and 
reasonable freedom in carrying them out. When homework 
crowds out siKial experience, outdiwr recreation, and creative 
activities, and when it usurps time that should be devoted to 
sleep, it is not meeting the basic needs of children and adoles- 
cents. 

4. Manai^ement oj the }wmey\'ork program. Some of the detrimental 
effects of homework are caused by faults in the management of 
the homework program. Teachers may fail to collaborate in 
giving assignments, underestimate the amount of time required 
by a particular assignment, dematid excessive amounts of time, 
set unsuitable tasks, or pile on homework in a mistaken attempt 
to help students succeed in a school program tiH) difficult for 
them. At times homework also has been assigned as punishment 
for individual and group misbehavior. 

5« Lack of^ukUmce, The individual differences of students arc tix) 
seldom recognized. Intelligent students enjoy doing challenging 
intellectual tasks wuich give excrci.se to their native ability. 
Others, largely becau.sc of parental ambition, have t(X) high a 
level of aspiration; they are carrying programs unsuitable for 
them. For these students, homework may be an excessive addi- 
tion U) the school day; it may decrease the interest and vigor with 
which they engage in school activities. The resulting fatigue, 
frustration, and dissatisfaction with sch(H)l should be attributed 
partly to pivjr guidance. 



Although many opinions exist on the effect of homework upon 
scholastic success, there has been little research on the subject. Brown 
and Holt/man (5) found a rnther low correlation between study-habits 
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scores and school marks. Hudson (17) reported lhal scholastic 
achievement in arithmetic, but not arithmetic concepts, was influenced 
by the amount of homework assigned. The many intangible factor>i 
involved have prevented exact and consistent measurement of changes 
and relationships. 

1, Conclusions of experiments. Recognizing the limitations of even 
the most carefully controlled experiments, only tentative conclu- 
sions can be drawn from them about the effect of homework. 
From his review of the 17 reports of experimental research prior 
to 1959, Goldstein (12) concluded that "regularly a.ssigned 
homework favors higher academic achievement . . . more 
important at some grade levels than at others, in some subjects 
than in others, or for .some pupils than for others" (p. 221). 
More details on two studies will illustrate the nature of these 
experiments. 

The following conclusions apply to eighth-grade students in one 
experiment: 

1. Home study appropriate to the students and carefully assigned 
was an aid in improving scholarship. 

2. Students who were not assigned homework were, sporadic in 
their achievement. 

3. With students of average ability, home study seemed to be 
equally valuable for English, siKial studies, and mathematics. 

4. The more able students in the "homework group/' as a 
whole, tended to make proportionately higher achievement 
scores than those in the group that was given no homework. 

5. Average and below-average students seemed to be handi- 
capped by not having specifically assigned homework. (1) 

Another experiment with older pupils yielded similar results 
(26). The students in this class in American History were divided 
into two groups, one assigned homework and one given no 
homes\ork assignments. The day before, the homework group 
was given an assignment to rend at home. The nonhoniework 
group was asked to read in class the pages dealing with the topic 
while the other half discussed it. All joined in the final discus- 
sion and took a short qui/ the following day. After two weeks 
the paKcdure with the two groups was reversed. 
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At the beginning, the ijsponses of the group that did homework 
"were more frequent and sustained" than those of the other 
group. As time went on, those who did no homework eagerly 
joined in the discussions. Some finished their reading quickly so 
that they could take part in the discussion with the other group. 
The homevsork group consistently made higher scores on the 
short daily quizzes than the nonhomework group. The homework 
group showed a similar superiority on the pericxi-long essay test. 
A further analysis of scores showed that the more able students 
did well with or without homework, but scored higher on the 
essay test when ihey did homework. The students of average 
ability in the homework group likewise achieved higher scores. 
Slower learners also did better with homework and were lost 
without it. 

The general conclusion from such a study seems to be not to 
abandon homework, but to evaluate and improve present prac- 
tice. 

2. Reports of experience. Some evidence of the effect of homework 
on scholarship has been reported by schools that have reduced or 
abolished homework and then observed the results. The undeter- 
mined effect of previous homework and failure to follow up 
rcstilts in upper grades make interpretation of these reports 
difficult. 

In some secondary schools where homework had been abolished 
or limited, the sum total of achievement did not seem to have 
been affected. When the students did not have homework to do, 
the> could engage in evening classes in arts and crafts, natural v , 
science, dramatics, dancing, shorthand, and other activities of 
interest and value to them. 

{Excessive homework, some teachers iiave observed, may cause 
fatigue which prevents the student from doing her/his best work 
in schix)l the next day. Recognizing this possibility, one princi- 
pal asked the parents' cooperation in experimenting with a 
reduction of homework. Instead of assignments in three subjects, 
students were given homework in only two, and the time to be 
spent in home study was limited to one hour daily with weekends 
free. The principal asked the parents to observe (a) any evidence 
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of loss strain and tension, (b) Ihc relative eagerness with which 
their children went to work on their homework, (c) their use of 
free time in worthwhile activities, and (d) any improvement in 
sleep and general health, in their reports later m the year, more 
than three-fourths of the parents iepor»ed favorable results from 
this reduction of the homework load. Almost 90 percent said 
ihev would not want to return to greater homework loads. 

Any decision regarding homework should take into account 
many factors-^home conditions, the amount and kind of 
homework gi\en» its relation to the time for study at school, and 
the extent to which the curriculum stimulates students to study at 
home. A re-evaluation of the curriculum and teaching priKcdurcs 
might lead to improved supervised reading and study in school 
and to home study that would be a worthwhile learning experi- 
ence for the student. 

Fostering Home Study 

If students are to study at home, conditions should be made as 
tavorable as possible. Of physrcal conditions, quiet and good lighting 
are probablv the most important. When a separate room is ru)i 
available, a studv corner with an uncluttered desk and lighting that 
meets the reijuirements of the Illuminating Engmeermg .Sockm> should 
be provided Specific instruction and prehminar> practice in school on 
a given assignment pave the way to successful home studv. 

Over 75 percent of 748 sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students 
mentioned the following factors as favorable to home Mud>: (a) having 
a clear understanding of the assignment, (b) having the necessarv 
materials on hand, and (c) ijuiet and freeilom from interruptions. "Hiese 
conditions prevailed less frequent!) among the students from low- 
income families. (IS) 

Cooperation between paicnts and teachers is essential to effective 
home siudv Parents' groups often discuss homework. One such group 
svstematicallv discussed three topics in their meetings at the school: 
"The Worth of Homework,"* ''The Homework Load."' and 
"•IkMnevvork and the Home "" Thev then held a (omt Lonference with 
the classroom teachers m the school The parents' role, they said, was 
to provide conditions conduLive to studv ami to help the student work 
out a good studv schedule, but not to teach or tlo the homework. 



Study schedules based on diary records of the way students actually 
spend their time are helpful to many students. By planning ii reasona- 
ble daily program of preparation for each class, the student sees how 
to budget her/his time to the best advantage. The schedule serves as a 
flexible, realistic guide. 

Effective reading methods are biisic to successful study. Instruction 
in effective methods of reading and study is a prerequisite to success in 
home study. ( 14) The mature reader hcs been described as a person with 
wide interests and specific purposes that guide her/his reading. Mature 
readers command reading skills which they can apply as appropriate. 
They vary their reading rate with the content and purpose of their 
reading. They read with active minds first comprehending what the 
author says and then relating the ideas to their previous knowledge and 
experiences. They make inferences and generalizations and apply the 
knowledge gained through reading to the solution of real problems. 
Homework, at its best, requires this type of mature reading ability. 

To develop mature reading ability, the teacher must plan with the 
student appropriate ways to study the assignment for the day and must 
take time to teach certain reading and study skills needed by all 
students, by a few, or by individuals. The skills may be taught to 
small groups or to individuals while the rest of the class is beginning 
to work on the assignment. Preliminary study uncovers questions and 
problems which can be discussed before the end of the class. 



For more than 50 years schools have been modifying their 
homework requirements, usually in the direction of less homework and 
more practical, interesting, and creative assignments. Some have 
abolished homework. As a result of partially controlled experiments 
and informal appraisals of the effects of changes in homework prac- 
tice, certain policy recommendations have been made, 

I . Dcvclopmcn: of study skills in the elementary scHooL Before 
homework assignments can be increased in junior and senior 
high schools, study and reading skills must have been mastered 
during elementary school years. If the amount of daily 
homework smcxnhly graduated from a few minutes in the early 
grades to two hours in senior high school, students will become 
accustonuui to the regularity and continuity of home study. 
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2. Provision of time for other artivitie.w If the weekends and one 
evening in the middle of the week are left free, the student has 
an opportunity to develop appreciation and skills in art and 
music, and to participate more fully in the siKial life of the 
family and the community. This trend toward homework that is 
optional, creative, and recreational was for several years de- 
flected by the emphasis on higher academic standards f'v 
college-preparatory students and by the competition caused by 
college entrance requirements. For this reason, an increase in the 
homework required was evident in many schools in the I960\s. 
Requirements have to some extent been refiKused in the I970's. 

3. More time for i>tdded study in school. Homework has to some 
degree been eliminated in the type of program in which recrea- 
tion and study have been incorporated into a lengthened school 
day. Various forms of supervised study likewise provided time 
for study in school, for classroom learning as well as for 
measuring what pupils have learned. 

A longer school day providing time for supervised individual 
study would be especially helpful to slow learners and readers 
who need specific help in learning how to get their studying 
done, it is also helpful to students who travel some distance to 
and from school or who live under home conditions in which it is 
difficult to study. For these students an after-schix)l pericxi of 
independent study, following a recreational break, enables them 
to do the necessary studying under favorable conditions. Any 
plan tor incorporating all or most of the necessary independent 
study within the schixil day may have several gocxi results: more 
voluntary readinu, more opportunity for taking responsibility for 
one's use of time and for engaging in worthwhile activities 
scheduled during the evenmgs. and less worry and dissatisfaction 
with schiwl. 

For students who have no incentive to study or who lack a quiet, 
suitable place for study at home, "homework classes" have been 
suggested. These meet in the evening for one or two hours under 
the supervision of teachers. Part of the time is devoted to 
supervised study, the rest to games and other recreation. These 
classes meet the s(Kial as well as the academic, needs of certain 
students. 
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' Preparation periods'' are another way of reducing the amount 
of homework by having some or all of it done in school. In some 
schools the last peritxl of the day, or even most of the afternoon 
is scheduled for independent study under supervision. Students 
arc encouraged to use the library and to have individual confer- 
ences with their teachers. 

"Study day" is another plan for developing independent study 
habits, in one high school reported under this plan a number of 
years ago, the students were on their own one day a week. (14) 
There were no scheduled classes. Some teachers were on hand to 
give individual assistance, while others were taking field trips 
with student groups. The student might select from a variety of 
social as uell as academic experiences. She/he first made out a 
proposed schciliile fi)r the &a\ \\\ the homeroom period. Students 
who had not passed the previous quarter had to have the 
teacher's approval of their schedule. A student who had failed a 
subject was required to spend two periods with the teacher of 
that subject. The teachers with whom a student spent some time 
signed her/his card, which was returned to the homeroom teacher 
at the end of the day. A general movement in the direction of 
more pupil-teacher planning resulted from the "study day'' 
program, and many mcxiifications of this plan are in existence 
now. 

4. Continuing* projects. Continuing projects give students more 
practice in budgeting time, relating the facts they learn, using the 
knowledge they gain for some practical purposes, becoming more 
proficient in methods of problem-solving. 

Although the ''weekly assignment" plan may not reduce the 
total amount of homework, it does give the students more 
opportunity to plan their work. By completing their homework 
assignments on certain days, they may have one or more nights 
and weekends free. This plan puts more responsibility on the 
students for using time wisely and focuses their attention on the 
task to be accomplished instead of on the time to be spent on 
homework. 

5- Less written homework. Written assignments arc the type most 
frequently given. A controlled group experiment with fourth- 
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graders, however, showed no advantage in the use of homework 
sheets (32). 

There are several reasons why the disproportionate amount of 
written homework should be reduced. It becomes a heavy burden 
to the students, especially the gifted ones, unless, of course, it is 
creative writing. It crowds out the kind of home reading and 
study most often needed and carried on in later life. The burden 
of correcting written exercises often makes the teacher less 
enthusiastic and creative in class. 

6. More student initiative and freedom. Students should participate 
in making their own homework assignments. They need to relate 
and otherwise reinforce the facts they have learned, solve the 
problems that seem to them significant, and acquire the tools of 
learning for which they feel a need. In an experiment in an 
average class in intermediate algebra, the teacher opened the 
semester with a mimeographed outline of the plan, including 
assignments to be passed in at intervals and in blocks chosen by 
the students. At the beginning of each class period students could 
ask for clarification or help on any assignment. No two 
homework papers handed in were alike; the teacher commented 
on each paper. Evidences of success reported by the teacher were 
(a) the students' growth in knowledge and in self-reliance and 
independence, (b) the fact that most assignments were handed in 
before the final date set, and (c) the higher grades obtained on 
the same tests as compared with those of the classes using 
conventional homework routines. 

7. More meanin^id and useful study. Ideally, a student studies at 
home so that she/he inixy produce, not reproduce. If a definite 
end is in view— an immediate use for the facts being learned— 
the student reads more efficiently and remembers more easily. 
The whole process is psychologically effective and personally 
satisfying. 

Assignments should gross out of activities in which the students 
are interested and for which they are reading. A particular 
assignment should be continuous with previous classwork and 
should be geared to future development of the subject. To give 
such assignments requires knowledge of the students and of the 



subject. It also takes thought, imagination, and student-teacher 
planning. Such assignments cannot be made hurriedly at the end 
of the period, as is so often the practice. 

The assignment should help a student learn how to learn. This 
objective will not be attained if the student has not had basic 
instruction in how to study a given subject. The student should 
understand how to approach the problem so that she/he will not 
feel *'all at sea" or frustrated. 

8. Individualized homework. When homework is individualized, it 
becomes a way of meeting special needs (12, 13). It should vary 
with the capacities and interests of individual students. This 
objective may be achieved, as already stated, by more student 
initiative and freedom and by differentiation of assignments. 
Although individualization of instruction has been advocated for 
a long time, it is probably still true that most assignments in 
American high schools are not differentiated to any great degree. 
One reason for this 'lag is that differentiated assignments take 
more planning time and require more understanding of the 
abilities, interests, and needs of individual students than many 
teachers have time to acquire. 



Should homework be abolished? Opinions differ (2). There is no 
conclusive evidence to justify the persisting faith of many persons in 
the efficacy routine homework. But a systematic homework proce- 
dure (20) that grows out of stimulating school experiences and student 
initiative should be a valuable learning experience and a worthwhile 
use of after-school time (13). 

The results of opinion polls, descriptions of programs and proce- 
dures, and experimental studies relative to study and homework may 
be considered as exploratory of rhese fields rather than conclusive. 

For many years, the surveys have reported current practice rather 
than best practice and most promising procedures. They do show, 
however, discrepancies between recommended procedures and those 
that have been employed. For example, meaningful homework, indi- 
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vidually assigned, is recommended; but many teachers apparently siill 
give ihe same assignment lo ihe entire class. Creative assignments 
seem to be given too seldom. Although ic is recommended thai 
teachers lake time to clarify the assignment and get students started on 
their homework during the class period, this is not done enough. More 
concerted action on the problem in a given school or school system is 
recommended but seldom carried out. Generally neglected is continu- 
ous, sound instruction in study methods, beginning in the first grade. 

Much of the research in this area can be criticized from the 
sundpoint of design, unclear description of procedures, inadequate 
measuring instruments, and failure to explain different results for 
subgroups within a sampling. Too often researchers have published 
conclusions and generalizations not warranted by the findings. These 
conclusions have been further distorted by persons who read ihe 
research reports superficially. 

Contrary lo general opinion, the findings of the best research 
indicate that systematically assigned homework contributes to 
academic achievement to a variable degree for able learners; to some 
extent for the average; and to a more marked degree for slow learners. 

On the other hand, opinions of teachers, parents, and students, 
which presumably are based on experience, are not without value. 
Their consensus and research findings lead lo the following conclu- 
sions: 

1 . Some homework is necessary. It should grow out of and should 
support and enrich classwork. 

2. Students should see Ihe purpose of homework assignmenls. 

3 Teachers should spend class time helping students lo gel 5»iaried 

on their homework. 
4. One leacher\s assignmenls should not lake a disproportionate 

amount of time and effort. 
5 Individual differences should be recognized and Ihe amount and 

kind of homework matched wiih Ihe developmental status of Ihe 

student, 

6. Students' initiative and responsibility should be encouraged: 
many assignments should be on a voluntary basis. 

The result of an\ adminisiralive or leaching prcKcdure depends upon 
Ihe psychological s«iundness of Ihe nielhcxl, the appropriateness to the 
mdtvidual, and the skill and personality of the teacher. Whatever 
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methods or adminisiraiive devices are used, ihe crux of ihe mailer is 
ihe qualily of siudy habils developed. This should be a ceniral focus of 
research in ihis area of homework and slud> habils. 

We need well-planned and carefully controlled experimenis in 
uhich more kinds of learning in different subjecK are studied, groups 
are chosen with respect to more of the factors that infiuence learning, 
the setting and the nature of the homework and of the supervised .study 
are described in detail, and the results are more precisely measured 
and interpreted. There is also need for more systematic and accurate 
observation, analysis, and "action research" by teachers on how 
individual pupils learn under different conditions of home and schcxil 
study. Accurate descriptions, if evaluated, are more meaningful and 
useful than superficial surveys or inconclusive experiments. 

In teaching any class or group we need to ask; What purpose does 
homework serve? What effect does a cenain kind of homework have 
on students of different interests and abilities? How else might they 
spend their time? Could the desired results be achieved by more or 
different types of guided study during the school day? Whyt study 
methods do successful students of different abilities and backgrounu* 
actually use? This information may be obtained by the skillful use of 
miro>pection and retrospection— asking students to describe what goes 
on in their minds while they are studying or imniediate':y after a period 
of siudv (28). It can be obtained by observation and discussion. 

We need also to ask what coordination of home study there is, it any, 
betv^een the pnmary, intermediate, and secondary levels in a given 
schiH)l system. Administrators and teachers should agree upon the basic 
goals and types of homework for their schcHil system, so they can present 
a unified, consistent approach to the student as she/he progresses through 
the system. 

In posing the questions and seeking accurate answers, it must be 
kept in mind that learning how to learn efficiently is the central 
purpose of any study assignment. If that purpose is fultllled the 
detailed objectives of the assignment will be met naturally. And the 
integration of study into students' total experience cannot help but 
enhance their relationship with schix>l and the wider community. 
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pupils to determine effects of homework in working with fractions 
over an eight-week period. Findings reveal no statistically significant 
differences on tests of computational skills in fractions, nor on mcas- . 
ures of understanding of fractional concepts between pupils who did 
homework and those who did not. 

HalK Nancy R. HOMEWORK THAT WORKS; Today's Education: 

p. 41-2 Dec. 72. 

Home assignments can provide opportunities to use human and 
physical resources not available at school in order to individualize 
insiniciion and involve students in community activities. 

Maertens. Norben; Johnston, James. EFFECTS OF ARITHMETIC 
HOMEWORK UPON THE ATTITUDES AND ACHIEVEMENT OF 
FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS; School Science 
and Mathematics: p. 1 17-26 Feb. 72. 

MilliKiin, Mancil W.: Reid, Robert L HOMEWORK: ITS RELATION- 
SHIP TO LEARNING Engineering Education: p. 32-3 Oct, 73. 

This report studied the effect of collecting, correcting, and grading 
homework on student mastery of course content and attitudes toward 
engineering homework assignments. It was concluded that there were 
no significant effects on academic achievement and students probably 
did not realize the importance of feedback in their homework activity. 

Peterson. John Charles. EFFECT OF EXPLORATORY 
HOMEWORK EXERCISES UPON ACHIEVEMENT IN EIGHTH 
GRADE MATHEMATICS, 1969. 304 p.; Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio 
State University, available from University Microfilms, P.O. Box 
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1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order No. 70-6850, Microfilm 
$3.90 Xerox $13.75) Document Not Available from EDRS. ED 055 
777. 

Poulsen, Sten C. "HOW-TO-STUDY" METHODS— WHHRH DID 
THEY GO? REPORT NO. 8. 1974. Danish Inst, for Educational 
Research, Copenhagen. 19 p. ED 097 709. 

The introduction of "how-to-study methods" into the Danish educa- 
tional system during the 1960s has been replaced by stagnation 
because the basis of research was too unreliable, experimentaf teach- 
ing was overoptimistic and marked by haste, group work has gained in 
popularity at the expense of independent study, and the term * -effec- 
tive study" has become suspect after the political radicalization of 
students. It is concluded that study and teaching methods must be in 
harmony in order to ensure best learning results and a proposal is put 
forward for a closely-controlled teaching experiment. 

Poulsen, Sten C. THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
ABOUT STUDY METHODS. REPORT NO. 6. 1969. Danish Inst, 
for Educational Research, Copenhagen. Translation of an article ap- 
pearing in the Danish Journal Vddannelse 69 (Education 69), 1%9, 
Vol. 2, p. 354-64 ED 098 569 

Ridcnour, Dclores. PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURE FOR INDI- 
VIDUALIZING A READING AND STUDY SKILL PROGRAM. 
1970. 1 1 p.; Paper presented at a meeting of the Ohio College Council 
of (he International Reading Assn., Oct. 31, 1972 ED 083 548. 

Robinson, Bernard N. THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE VIS- 
UAL ACT JN STUDYING. 1974. II p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Western College Reading Association (Oak- 
land, California. April 4-5, 1974). ED 098 529. 

Schocn, Harold L.; Kreye, Bettibel C. FIVE FORMS OF WRITTEN 
FEEDBACK TO HOMEWORK IN A MATHEMATICS COURSE 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. Journal for Research 
Mathematics Education: p 140-45 May 74. 

Five forms of written feedback to homework assignments in a 
mathematics concents course for elementary teachers were compared. 
Groups receiving feedback which has directed specifically to a stu- 
dent's incorrect response scored significantly higher (p. 05) on a 
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retention test than group receiving general explanations of the correct 
answer. 

Scott, Harrv V. CLASSROOM ASSIGNMENTS: A CONSTRUC- 
TIVE APPROACH TO AN IGNORED TEACHING COMPETENCY. 
Kappa Delia Pi Record: p 74-6 Feb. 72. 

Through his/her assignments, a teacher reveals the following per- 
sonal charactenstics: teaching skills, concept of the academic disci- 
pline's importance, and opinion of students. 

Smgh, Jane M. AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF INDI- 
VIDUALIZED ENRICHMENT HOMEWORK UPON THE 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE FOURTH, 
FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADES. 1970. 5 p.; Paper presented ar the 
International Reading Association Conference, Anaheim, Cal., May 
6-9, 1970. ED 042 585. 

An experimental study was conducted to determine whether the kind 
of homework a teacher gave made a difference in academic achieve- 
ment in elenientar> schwl children, and whether homework such as 
collecting, observing, listening, and constructing models improved 
reading ability. Subjects were nearly 700 students in grades 4 through 
6 in two schcK)ls in Tenipe, Arizona. The children were from all 
siKKKConomic backgrounds. Individualized enrichment homework 
(lEH) assignments \^ere given to groups of students for the first 16 
weeks of the school year in reading, spelling, language, arithmetic, 
stKial studies, and science. The students were given complete freedom 
in plannmg their homework. Tests indicated that the reading ability of 
these children benefited from I EH: that when children are actively 
involved in their own learning, which is structured to their own 
personal interests, the gam in ability in handling reading skills be- 
comes apparent. 

Wegmann, Robert G. HOMEWORK AND GRADES: WHERE IS 
THE COI LEGE STUDENT COMING FROM? College Studenl Joim- 
ral: p 13-22 Feb/Mar 74. 

Extensive observations indicate that high school students and 
teachers constantly negotiate matters of grades, homework, and 
exams, with students so acting that their work may be seen as 
appropriate and acceptable. College instructors should assume that 
first-year students will carry on similar negotiations in college. 
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